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The International Ail 

^ MONG the papers read before the recent aeronautical 
ion which was held in connection with the 
lero Show, one presented by E. P. Flandin, 
a-.r minister, and dealing with aerial legislation, 

International Air Convention. 

I. Flandin points out that when this convention was signed 
ly the Allied and Associated powers, it was generally expected 
•ation would promptly follow in the various coun- 
med with the application of the convention, so that 
ithin a short time the vast majority of civilized nations would 
.■cognize and enforce a uniform code of the air. Upon this 
sumption it was likewise expected that the countries which 
imained neutral during the recent war would without delay 

As a matter of fact these expectations have not been borne 
it by subsequent history. The non-ratification of the convcn- 
on by the United States and by a large number of Allied 
ewers, on one hand, and the unfriendly attitude toward the 
invention of most of the “neutral” countries, on the other, 
>ve considerably complicated the problem of creating a 
orld-widc code of the air. As a result of this situation, the 
ost important "nirfaring” nations were compelled to enter 
pnrnte agreements with neighboring countries to enable their 
rcraft to engage in international navigation. 

The principal reason for the non-committal or unfriendly 

wording to M. Flandin, is due to Article 5. which bars ex- 
lemy aircraft from flying over the territory of signatory 
mntries until Jan. 1, 1923, or until the ex-enemy countries 
•o admitted to the League of Nations. This provision is 


tiguous with Germany— t 
would naturally bar theii 
As a remedy M. Flan 


vere they to enforce it Germany 
craft from flying into Germany, 
suggests that the International 
■mission of Air Navigation, for which the convention 
rides, bnt which has not yet been appointed, be created 
lout delay, and that its first task be tlie revision of the 
edition in the light of practical experience. He proposes 
■ng others to eliminate from the convention Article 5, above 
:tioned, and also the articles (41 and 42) which keep the 
many countries from adhering to the convention so Ger- 
many, Austria, etc. could be admitted. In this connection 
M. Flandin sounds a timely warning in calling attention to 
the fact that if Germany is not soon admitted to the conven- 
tion that country will find telling means of retaliation by the 
first of next year, when the civil air restrictions of the treaty 
makes a strong point in saying that the Allies 
could not very well compel Germany to open her skies at their 
ding after having incorporated in the convention the prin- 
ciple of the sovereignty of each country over its air space. 


Jordan© 


of the 


l which prompts M. Flandin I 


s that 


urge the 


Among these qnestioi 


onvention it is this body 
of the numerous details which 

lamcntal text of the convention, 
hat of the airworthiness certificate, 
adards exist since the Commission 
was never appointed, so that at present different requirements 
apply in France and' in Great Britain, for instance. 

These views, coming from the man who laid the foundations 
for France’s remarkable expansion in commercial aviation, 
deserve the greatest attention. For our part, we hope that 
the warning re'ative to the chaotic state of international air 
relations will be heeded, and that we shall soon hail a revised 
convention which will have the full support of all the parties 
concerned, including the United States, which signed the con- 
vention with some important reservations. 


r Mather 


Peculi 

O NE of our London c< 
new British speed 
Gloucestershire “B 

world's record, made by Sadi Lecointe on a Nieuport-Delage 
■‘sesquiplnne” on Sept. 26, 1921, as homologated by the F.A.I. 

. (330.275 knt.p.h.), the assertion of onr London 


iporaries, in connection with the 
rd of 196.5 m.p.h. made by the 
” heads the relative news item 
ie World.” As the standing 


s 205.2 m 


:liis statement is that the “Bamel” 
rar a speed of 212 m.p.h. Our 
contemporary seems to forget that the F.A.I. speed record 


rules 


vide for 


laps 


ach din 


lion) , 


as far as possible the 
assistance of the wind. As in the ease of the Bamel the 
difference between the best and the worst high speed made 
over the kilometer course was 49 km., or about 30 miles, the 
need for tfic precautionary measure recently introduced by the 
F.A.I. will be better understood. And since the only kind of 

kilometer course, , which has to be covered twice in each 
direction, it is obvions that Lecointe’s record does not repre- 
sent a “flying kilometer” bnt a four run average. 

While we can appreciate the feeling which prompts the 
boosting of one’s own aircraft industry, we do not believe that 
the latter is served by such a juggling of figures which com- 
pares the best of four laps made by a British machine with 
the average attained over four laps by the French machine, 
which incidentally had only 300 hp. as against 450 hp. for the 
“Bamel.” After all, the intelligent reader generally is his 
own judge of airplane performance, and it does not seem as 
if witty remarks as to the length of the French kilometers or 
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auction to the majority of those present. His extemporaneous 
speech made a splendid impression as did his knowledge of 
Air Service and commercial aviation problems and his sug- 
gestions for their solution. Ho pointed out the necessity for 
a going American aircraft industry to provide manufacturing 
facilities for rapid expansion in case of war as well as a 

stage of the country's finances no large naval and military 
air service could be maintained. The immediately essential 
needs of aviation were stated by General Patrick to be: 
1. legislation that will warrant the ability of the men who fly 
and the reliability of the machines which they operate. 2. 
A proper system of government controlled airways and air- 
dromes with facilities for repairs and maintenance of 
machines. 3. Meteorological forecasts adequately disseminated 
He praised the activities of the Aero Club and stated that 
the new national organization if properly conducted could 

A point of particular interest to those considering commercial 
air operations was General Patrick's statement that certain air 
routes had already been mapped out by the Air Service and 
that arrangements with Chambers of Commerce in principal 
cities for the erection of airdromes had in several cases been 
made. The Air Service wishes to go as far as they possibly 
can in cooperating and helping the development of civil 
aviation. He would go as far as the Secretary of War in 
saying that something must be done, indirectly if possible 
or directly if necessary, in the way of government aid as in 
other countries. General Mitchell came in for strong praise 
by General Patrick for his tireless work for the Army Air 
Service, and particularly for the effective organization and 
training of the pilots who successfully bombed the ex-German 
battleships. 

Admiral Moffett followed General Patrick. In the main 
he appeared to agree with the remarks of Admiral Fullam as 
to the position of aviation in future warfare but he pointed 
out that the Navy considered the aviation problem as one of 
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fleet to approach our coasts. The necessity for ship planes 
and aircraft carriers was emphasized. The Navy also was in 

of civil aviation. Admiral .Moffett considered the outstanding 
development in Naval Aviation during the preceding period 
was the naval catapult capable of launching a 2,000 lb. plane. 
The Navy, he said, were developing another which would 
launch any plane. These devices would enable the Navy to 
put their planes on every battleship, cruiser and destroyer. 
Submarines also in future would carry airplanes. The capital 
ship of the future, Admiral Moffett said, would carry aircraft 
instead of guns. He referred to the five carriers aggregating 
80,000 tons which had been allowed the U. S. Navy by . the 
Washington Conference and he paid a high tribute to General 
Mitchell for having through his daring and knowledge made 
possible the demonstration of air power which the bombing 
tests off the Virginia Capes afforded. Admiral Moffett re- 
viewed the notable long distance flights made by the Navy 
during the preceding year and pointed out that the Navy now 
has the largest and most complete airship hangar in the world 
at Lakelmrst. He predicted that in another year rigid air- 
ships would be making regular flights between New York and 
San Francisco, at least in the transportation of naval officers. 
This development has been made possible by the perfection 
of mooring masts and helium gas. 


The W adstvorth-H icks BiU 


Representative F. C. Hicks, who sponsored in the House 
the present air legislation which Senator Wadsworth is ad- 
vocating in the Senate, known as the Wadsworth-Hicks Bill, 
explained the provisions of this proposed legislation and the 
necessity for it from the legal and operating standpoints. 
Mr. Hicks urged all present to actively support the Hicks- 
Wadswortli Bill by writing to their representatives and Sen- 
ators. He predicted the early passage of the bill if everyone 
concerned would give it support. Mr. Hicks stated that 
it is now before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 


I 



Soaring Pilot Certificates in Germany 

An indication of the development of motorless flight in 
Germany is furnished by the news that the Union of German 
Model and Gliding Flight Association is now issuing certifi- 
cates to soaring pilots. 

Candidates have to furnish proof of having made a soar- 
ing flight of not less than 1000 ft. length or 30 see. duration, 
or several flights of at least 500 ft. length or 15 sec. duration 
aggregating 1300 ft in distance of 40 sec, in duration. 

The first certificate was delivered to W. Klemperer, pilot 
of the Aachen soaring machine. By Oct. 1, 1921 eighteen 
certificates had altogether been delivered. 


The Washington Conference and Aircraft 

The Washington Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ments on Dec. 30, 1921, unanimously agreed to the proposed 
limitation of tonnage of naval aircraft carriers. The ratio 
of 5 5-3-2-2 was adopted for the five powers concerned, with 
a tonnage limitation of 135,000 tons each for the United 
States and the British Empire, 81,000 tons for Japan, and 
60,000 tons each for France and Italy, and a maximum ton- 
' nage per aircraft carrier of 27,000 tons. 

The original Hughes proposal fixed an allowance of 80,000 
tons each for Great Britain and the United States and 48,000 
tons for Japan. It was pointed out that under the proposal 
that no airplane carrier should exceed 27,000 tons, this scheme 
would give France and Italy with a tonnage on the 1.75 ratio 
only one ship. 

There was a general agreement that the original figures 
were low. The Japanese said they wanted three airplane 
carriers. Great Britain w nil ted five. At a maximum tonnage 
of 27,000 tons to a ship, this would mean 135,000 tons for 
England and 81,000 tons for Japan. The French said they 
would like three, but thought a tonnage of 60,000 would be 
enough, inasmuch as smaller ships than 27,000 tons would 
probably do. Therefore, the tonnage of airplane carriers was 
fixed as above stated, which almost preserved the ratio of 
5-5-3-1.75-1.75 fixed for capital ships. 

The committee of experts named by the Washington con- 
ference to prepare a report on ways and means of controlling 
war aircraft has completed its report. According to the New 
York Times the following is a summary of the conclusions 
embodied in this report, which is divided into three parts in 
accordance with the number of tasks assigned the committee 

1. Usage. It is not feasible for a conference of five powers 
to lay down rules for the war use of aircraft, since all nations 
may have aircraft. Therefore this matter may best be con- 
sidered at a meeting of wider scope. 

2. Numbers. In view of the essential similarity between 
civil aircraft and military aircraft, and the ease with which 
one may be converted into the other, and in view of the im- 
possibility of limiting the number of civil aircraft that any 

mendations as to the number of aircraft which a nation may 

.?. Form. It is evident that a freight carrying airplane may 
be easily converted into a bomb-carrying airplane; it is 
probable that any limit, placed upon the development of fight- 
ing airplanes would be ineffective because the sporting and 
racing airplane of peacetime is developed along the lines of 
war airplanes. Therefore the committee has no concrete pro- 
posals as to the control of the form of airplanes. 


Oakland, Iowa, Airdrome 

The Oakland Aero Club of Oakli 


is marked by 


arge w 


of the airdromt 


Iowa, notifies that all 
iles southwest of Oak- 
Mail Route). The field 
- ' ’ ’ the 


4 ft., located ii 


Good approach is from* all points, with no obstructions ex- 
cepting the' “sock” (wind cone) which is mounted on a 30 ft. 
steel tower at the southern boundnry of field. High test gaso- 
line, oil and repairing are available. If no one is on field, call 
phone number 96 on marker. Oran Brown is general manage r, 
and Wilbur Nilan field superintendent of the Aero Club of 
Oakland, Iowa. 

To Increase Activities of Aerial Mail Service 


Glenn L. Martin, the airplan 
Ohio, and Assistant Post 
Crissy Field, F 


aufacturer of Cleveland 
a the n 


„f San Francisco, C 

.uture w. » w .^v....ve with Maj. H. H. Arnold, 9th C . 
Area Air Officer, and other army officials. Much is looked 
for as a result of their conference in furthering the activities 
of the Aerial Mail Service and as a stimulant to the number 
of civilian flyers in the Bay region of San Francisco. 



Requirements for Commercial Aircraft 

An Airplane Which Can be Operated on a Ton-Mile Cost 
Basis -- Efficient Design and Inexpensive Maintenance 
By W. B. Stout 
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To visualize to the engineer some of the items of ground 
expense which must enter into the design of a commercial air- 
plane, I am attaching a general outline of costs and methods 
of figuring operations of a proposed line between Cleveland 
and Detroit. In this line, I have taken 150 Lb. as a unit, 
whether it be passenger or freight. If a passenger weights 
over 150 lb., he would pay excess baggage at the usual rate per 




Landing fields will come as soon as commercial planes begin 
operating. Commercial planes will come as soon as finance 
takes an interest, in bringing them into being. There should 
be plenty of finances available the minute the engineer can 
show an uirp’ane which can operate and pay a profit ; and thus 
the vicious circle is again chasing itself around, just as in 
the old fight between automobiles requiring good roads and 
good roads requiring automobiles. 

It is the duty of the airp'ane manufacturers, as well as of 
this Society by its influence, to give every incentive possible 
to the development of everything related to aircraft, that the 
tremendous right-of-way now available overhead may as quick- 
ly as possible be put to use; that New York and San Francisco 
may he brought ns close together as Chicago and New York 
arc today. When air trove' comes, and the engineering and 
commercial ends related thereto are accomplished, not only will 


a new industry of greater scale than the automobile industry 
come into being, but the very vastness of this country will 
become a national asset, as the compactness of England was 
an asset to her when sea travel was paramount. 


Helium Investigation 

Investigative work on helium recently conducted by the 
Bureau of Mines may he divided into the following heads: 
Helium production at Petrolia, Texas; investigation of known 
and of probable areas of helium-bearing gas; helium storage; 
helium repurification after use in balloons; and investigations 
of gasses and liquids at low temperatures, with particular re- 
ference to obtaining data for use in perfecting methods for 
separating helium from natural gas by progressive selective 
liquefaction. 

These activities have been conducted under the authority 
of the Army and Navy Helium Board. The funds were allot- 
ted in equal shares from the Army and Navy nppropraations, 
and the technical work was performed under the general dir- 
ection of the Director of the Bureau of Mines. 

Helium storage investigations have narrowed themselves to 
testing the practicability of storage in mine workings. An ex- 
perimental chamber was prepared for this purpose at the ex- 
perimental coal mine at Bmceton, Pa., and work there is still 
in progress. Special field trips by engineers of the Bureau of 
Mines, to investigate the suitability of coal, salt and metal 
mines for the storage of helium have been completed. 


The installing of equipment in low-temperature laboratory 
in the Interior Building at Washington, D. C-, is practically 
completed, and liquid air in quantity is now being produced. 
The primary object of this laboratry is to investigate gasses 
and liquids at low temperatures, with special reference to the 
separation of helium from natural gas. The scientific data 
obtained will be applied in the helium plants to obtain more 
efficient operation and to reduce cost of production. 

The laboratory, formally opened by Mine. Marie Curie on 
May 21, 1921, is under the direction of Dr. R. B. Moore. Dur- 
ing the past fiscal year the Army built a helium repurification 
plant at Langley Field. Va., using the Claude system. Dr. 
Harvey N. Davis, of Harvard University, was actively asso- 
ciated with this work. In the spring the 'Army asked the Bu- 
reau of Mines to take charge of the work and'complete it and 
furnished the funds for the purpose. The plant was put under 
the general supervision of Dr. R. B. Moore, who placed D. M. 
Ferris in active charge. The Army also transferred to the Bu- 
reau of Mines a helium repurifieation unit on two railroad 
cars, one car having the power equipment and the other the 
refrigeration and refining equipment. The staff of the Cry- 
ogenic Laboratory is designing the charcoal repurifieation 
unit which will be used in connection with this plant, which 
is also in charge of Dr. Moore. 

Field investigations of possible supplies of helium in nat- 
ural gas were completed during the year, every known gas 
field in the United States having been tested. Results were 
markedly successful, as they have shown that this country 
containS'tlie largest supply of helium-bearing natural gas in 

The experimental helium plant at Petrolia. Tex., using the 
Jeffries -Norton process, was in operation during the year at 
various times, and helium was produced for short periods, 
yielding a product as high as 49 per cent helium. The plant, 
however, was not developed into an actual operating unit, and 
on account of Congress greatly reducing the funds for helium 
work during 1921 and 1922, it was derhlod to discontinue 
operations at Petrolia in July and to place the plant in a 
stand-by condition until further tuudamental data required 
for efficient operation could he obtained through work on a 
smaller scale. In tile meanwhile the larger part of the funds 
appropriated tor helium work will be used for the production 
of helium in the plant erected by the Navy DcTiartment at 
Fort north, Tex., which is now in regular operation produc- 
ing helium. The plant at Petrolia lias been under the executive 
supervision of H. S. Mulliken, of the Washington office of 
the Bureau of Mines, with H. F. Fisher in active charge at 


“Who’s Who in American Aeronautics” 


(Cvpvriffht, 1921. be The Gardner. Moffat Co., hie.} 

The biographical sketches of men who are prominent in American Aeronualics are printed periodically in AVIATION. The 
first series will be shortly published in a more durable form, and revised issues will be published seminmmtally to take care of 
the frequent changes in station of Army and Navy officers, anti such other changes as may occur. As errors and omissions are 
liable to occur in a compilation of this character, interested parlies are requested to notify “ Who's Who " Editor of the necessary 
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Organization of French Civil Aviation 

Department of Commerce Report Showing Organization of 
French Civil Aviation Bureau and Activities of Air Lines 


The following report on the present state of 
mercial aviation has been received by the D, 

The French gi 
bureau attached tc 

as the “Under-Secretariat for Aeronautics and Aerial Trans- 
port.” This bureau is directed by Laurent Eynac, a member 
Chamber of Deputies, an aviator during the war and 
" ~ " and Gasoline Supply 


Sei 


ir director of the French Pet i 

■es. The Under-Secretariat for Aer 
dises all technical information but distributes tl 
granted by the French Parliament to airplane o 


The Under-Secretariat of State for Acre 
has two distinct services under his orders 
(1) the Technical Research and Experimen 
other (2) the Aerial Navigation Divison. 

(1) The first mentioned division is si 
services: (a) the Airplane Construction S 
the orders and supervises the constructio: 
motors required by the government ministe 
(war, navy, colonies), (b) The Technics 
where all research work is done. This set 
a number of specialized bureaus: avinti 


tain 


t pre 


rated c 


Other 


. roblems which are hei 
« of Issy-les-Moulineaux, 
Meudon are speed, resistanci 
armament, rndiotelegraphv, 
stabilizers, and a system for 
a pilotless airplane in flight 


r systems. 


rr/erl 


Moreover, the manufactu 
officially requested to devoti 
of a motor more durable : 

An airplane motor at thi 
s maximum. Taking for 
Warsaw line, which lasts a 


vrs of airplane n 
their attention to 
nd reliable than ■ 


t of o 


o foi 


! Of 


example 
■proximate 
fy trips o 


France has important colonial possessioi 
shore of the Mediterranean whose business 
present so rapid that it is becoming more a 


Malaga, Rabat and Casablanca. In the 
will be one from Antibes to Tunis via Ni 
are being made for the establishment 


\ Barcelona, 
future there 
accio. Plans 


ween Marsei 
ine from Ore 
Spain. 
Airplane 


s can also be of great use for establishing conm 
colonizing groups which are penetrating town 
■ where railroads do not exist. An experimen 
■- *--* Dakar (Senegal a 


only 

subsi- 


Tliese subsidies were authorized bv law dated July 31, 1920. 
During that year 30,000,000 francs were distributed to the 
companies thus enabling 185 airplanes to be kept in operation. 


French International Lines 

The international lines now in operation arc: 

Paris-London (2'/ z hr. fare 300 francs). 

Paris- Brussels- Amsterdam (iy 2 hr. to Brussels, fare 150 

Paris- Strasbourg- Prague -Warsaw, which has just been 
■xtended from Prague to Budapest and Bucharest and will 
vill soon be extended to Constantinople (9 hr. for Warsaw, 
> hr. for Prague, 2 y 2 for Strasbourg; fare cheaper than by 


Tragic Ovt 
: at present op< 


the Lin , 


ing 5200 km. (approxi- 
miiea; o» uir lines. ± he importance of traffic 
over these lines may be realized through the following statis- 
tics representing traffic during the first six months of 1921: 

848,700 km. (approximately 530,437 miles) covered in flight. 

3388 paying passengers carried. 

70,000 kg. (about 154,000 lb.) of packages transported. 

3470 kg. (about 7634 lb.) of letters and postal matter trans- 
ported. 

These figures show mnrked increases as compared with those 
for 1920. 

The question of canying mail is of importance to the air- 
plane companies as will be seen by the following example: 
tor the transportation of a letter from Paris to Warsaw, the 
company receives the postal surtax of 1.75 francs. There 
are on an average eighty letters per kilogram (about 2.2 lb.). 
Therefore, one kg. represents 140 francs, and 100 kg. repre- 
sents 14,000 francs. It appears that the total operating cost 
of an airplane is nine francs per km. There arc 1500 km. 
(approximately 9375 miles) from Paris to Warsaw, repre- 
senting therefore 13,500 francs expenses. 

cordingly with present prices it would require only 100 


kg. of n 


a each t 


s of 


Aviation in Switzerland 


:t that, 


round trips. The 
. . tely 60,000 francs 

value of the franc), so that the depreciation 
francs ($600 at par value) per trip. 


’ a military type constructed in Germany are no 
■emitted to circulate in the air over that country, 
ribition also applies to civil airplanes registered in 
nd but belonging to the airplane types prohibited in 
provided their papers do not contain a special 
certificate having come from the German Minister of Trans- 
portation stating that they were constructed before January 
10, 1920. 

A new air service which completes the connection between 
London and the Swiss winter resorts was opened by a French 
firm recently. The new air line runs from Paris to Lausanne. 
At present it is necessary for passengers leaving the Croydon 
airdrome at London by one of the air expresses to spend the 
afternoon and night in Paris, leaving for Lausanne next 
morning. It is. however, hoped to so arrange the service 
ultimately that the whole journey can be completed on the 
same day, with just a short stop at Le Bourget (Paris). 


Variable Area Wings and Tandem Wings 

New System Suggested by Captain N. Carolin, A.S.-- 
A Correspondence on the Wragg Tandem Wings 


The accompanying sketch illustrates a variable wing area 
arrangement which Captain Norbert Carolin, A. S., proposes 
in line with the suggestions made by Harlan D. Fowler in 
our issue of Dec. 5, 1921, that “the variable area principle 
offers the most promising results in improving airplane per- 


It will be noted that the design is based on sound, engineer- 
ing practice, in that it is a modification of the standard, 
orthogonal, Pratt trussed biplane, in which the outer bays 
slide into the inner bays. 

When in the position of minimum area or high speed 
position, the struts and wires of both bays streamline with 
each other, and the outer movable bays being within the inner 



bays strengthen them to withstand the greater stresses result- 
ing from high speed. 

In the low speed position the benefits of increased aspect 
ratio and increased aileron control obtain. 

At first glance it would appear to be impossible to slide 
one complete Pratt truss within another without interference. 
A little thought however will reveal that this can readily be 
accomplished. 

Each movable bay is operated by four endless cables. 
Rollers, on the inner ends of the movable bays and the outer 
ends of the stationary bays, bear on metal rails on adjacent 
opposing spars. 

While it is probable that a high speed of four times the 
low speed could be obtained in a plane of this design, this 
point can not be accurately determined until the additional 
weight due to this construction is ascertained. 

The Wragg Tandem Wings 

In connection with the tandem wing arrangement invented 
by C. A. Wragg of Washington, D. C., to which reference was 
made in the afore named article, we have received a commun- 
ication from Mr. Wragg which is reproduced below together 
with Mr. Fowler’s reply. 

Editor, Aviation’ : — 

In the article on “Means for Improving Airplane Perform- 
ance,” by H. D. Fowler, in Aviation Dec. 5, it is said, in 
reference to Fig. 3, that “the tandem principle has offered but 
little advantage so far, and for speed purposes it did not 

this statement, which in my judgment gives an entirely wrong 


impression. I presume that the data regarding Fig. 3 was 
obtained from Report 103 at the Bureau of Construction & 
Repair, Navy Department. This Report covers a combination 
of an RAF6 for the leading wing and^a Sloane in the icar 

value for speed purposes, and its use in this way was pro- 
tested by me. But even so, certain data, which was suppressed 
from the Report, was obtained on the individual sections while 
in the position of the compound ; that is, one was^put on the 
balance arm while the other was placed in the position that it 
would occupy in a machine. The result on the forward section 
showed that not only the h/D of the RAF6 was improved but 
that such improvement was obtained by reduction of K. as 
well as increase of Kr. The results on the rear section showed 
50 per cent improvement on what was to be expected in view 
of the angle of incidence at which the forward one was set. 

The conclusion is that by the selection of more suitable sec- 
tions, which I defined and endeavored to have tested at the 
time, such a tandem system offers the greatest possibilities 
for speed purposes, and also for better load-carrying capacity. 

C. A. Wragg 


Editor, Aviation 

The response of Mr. C. A. Wragg to come : 
support his variable area wing principle is appreciated by the 
writer. It should be apparent, however, that even to the best 
informed it sometimes occurs that certain necessary data or 
knowledge of an invention is unknown to them. Such was the 
case with my conclusion on Mr. Wragg’s device in respects 
to the characteristics of the particular test he has in mind. 
When I saw the description of this principle I neglected to 
make note cf the values obtained from the test, but recollected 
the general idea of the invention. As a general rule if the 
test indicates superiority I make such notes as are needed. 
This is probably what happened in this case. 

In regard to the increased coefficient values it should be 
noted here that all the devices which have been tested in the 
wind tunnel or in the air are in their very infancy of develop- 
ment. It is generally possible, however, to arrive at a conclu- 
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test of Mr. Wrngg’s aerofoil ^nnd place ^it under the 

^"coefficients should be the results of a test of the two 
aerofoils sinfultaneously tested, with the space filled in the 
center to obtain the maximum K>. If this data will be sub- 
mitted to the conditions stipulated it will then be possible to- 
arrive at some definite conclusion. 

So far as I know all aerofoils tested in tandem have shown 
reduced efficiency, except for the ideal stability eliaractenstics. 
as indicated in the Drzewiescki airplane, when the wings are 
spaced some distance apart with no surface between them. 
Consequently, speed is affected. 

It is quite possible that due to the variable area principle 
involved this invention would indicate favorable results, and 
I would deem it a favor if Mr. Wragg would contribute- 

iority of the -variable 8 area wing principle over those otherwise- 


Hari, 


x D. Fowler, A. E. 


Staff of N.A.C.A. 
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Foreign News 

Chile 

The government of Chile has under consideration a fifteen- 
year exclusive concession for commercial aviation rights. In- 
formation received by the Department of Commerce from 
Rollo S. Smith, secretary in the office of the Commercial 
Attache at Santiago, states that a petition from the local 
representative of the Spad and Bleriot airplane factories has 
been submitted to the Chilean government, seeking a twenty- 
year exclusive franchise to install and operate an aerial ser- 
vice between Iquique, Concepcion, and intermediate cities. The 
tariffs to be put in force, if the franchise is granted, will be 
submitted to the government for its approval, and the landing 
stations will be at the disposition of military aviators. An ad- 
vantage claimed for the proposed service is that the trip from 
Santiago, the capital, to Antofagasta — a distance of 1,552 
kilometers by rail and requiring a two days’ journey — could be 
accomplished by airplane is something over five hours at a 
cost per passenger of 500 pesos for the round trip. 

• 

France 

The famous French flying “ace” Nungesser has opened a 
school of aviation at Orly. The school has received a State 
subsidy, and numerous pupils have been enrolled. M. Eynac, 
under- secretary of state for aeronautics, who visited this es- 
tablishment, expressed the government’s satisfaction at the 
excellent results obtained from the training given. 

It was reported from Paris on Nov. 22 that Alfred Leblanc, 
the well known balloonist and pioneer aviator, had died at 
the age of fifty-one after a long illness. Alfred Leblanc was 
born in Paris in 1869 and was quite a successful business man. 
He became an enthusiastic balloonist many years before the 
beginning of aviation, and when M. Louis Bleriot began his 
aviation experiments with towing man-lifting kites behind 
motor boats M. Leblanc was the first to cooperate with him. 
When the Bleriot monoplanes really began to fly, Leblanc 
definitely joined M. Bleriot, as his right-hand man, and be- 
came one of the very first Bleriot pilots. He took part in the 
first aviation meeting at Rheims in August, 1909, and won the 
famous Circuit de l’Est in 1910. In the same year he rep- 
resented France on a Bleriot in the Gordon Bennett Race at 
Belmont Park, L I., wh : ch was won by Claude Grahame- 
White. Thereafter he did little flying and became prac- 
tically the business manager of the Bleriot firm. 

Great Britain 

According to the London Financial Times an aviation com- 
pany is to be formed to establish a route between Ostend, 
Brussels and London, having secured a substantial govern- 
ment subsidy for this purpose. The organization is prac- 
tically complete, and includes as manager a man who is the 
prime mover in aerial navigation and has organized prac- 
tically all the previously existing air services in England. It 
is intended to maintain a special daily service between Ostend 
and London throughout next summer. 


Martin Bombers Make Altitude Flights 

According to a report by the Chief of the Engineering 
Division at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, a Martin Bomber 
of the latest model, equipped with superchargers, and with 
Lieut. Leigh Wade as pilot, made an altitude flight on Dec. 
7 to 21,000 ft., with four passengers and no bomb load. The 
plane was still climbing and could have gone much higher but 
for the fact that the observer, Roy Langliam, was made in- 
sensible due to the lack of oxygen. 

On the afternoon of Dec. 8 the Martin Bomber, equipped 
with superchargers, Lieut. Leigh Wade piloting, went to 25,600 
ft. and then ran out of gasoline. The pilot switched the gas- 
oline tank to the emergency tank, but the lines were frozen, 
so he was forced to discontinue the climb. The personnel 
suffered no inconvenience, having a large supply of oxygen. 
The bomber was still climbing, and it is estimated that it 
could go to approximately 28,000 ft. 



CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA 
EARL P. COOPER AIRPLANE & MOTOR CO. 

ILLINOIS 

CHECKERBOARD AIRPLANE SERVICE 

FOREST PARK. ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

One of the largest and best equipped flying fields 
in the United States. 

CURTISS-INDIANA COMPANY 

Kokomo, Indiana 

ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES. 

MASS A CH U SETTS 

BOSTON AND SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

EASTERN AIRCRAFT CORP. 

340 FIRST ST., BOSTON. MASS. 

MINNESOTA 

WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 

The Twin Cities’ chief Bummer resort. 

Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

NEW JERSEY N £ W Y ORK AIR TERMINAL 

8oo Acres — 6 miles from Times Square. 

Learn on ships that cannot tail spin. Planes rented $30. hr. 

CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT 

Instruction Div. — 3609 Broadway, N. Y. City, 

NEW YORK A NEW JERSEY 

CURTISS FIELD. GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD, BUFEALO, N. Y. 

FLYING STATION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 

NEW YORK 

AEROMARINE AIRWAYS, INC. 

Times Building, New York 

11 Passenger Flying Cruisers — 5 passenger, open and 

enclosed Flying Boats. Sightseeing Tours - Flights to Shore 
and Lake Resorts 

OHIO 

DAYTON, OHIO. 

Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 

JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 

OREGON 

LAND OR WATER FLYING 
OREGON. WASHINGTON AND IDAHO AIRPLANE COMPANY 
PORTLAND. OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Flying School and Commercial Aviation 
Send for Circular 

Official Flying field Aero Club of Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA AERO-SERVICE CORPORATION 

636 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 

WISCONSIN 

CURTISS-WISCONSIN AEROPLANE CO. 

FLYING SCHOOL 

Milwaukee Air Port 

GILLES E. MEISENHE1MER 

330 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 

If yon are one of the companies in yonr state having first 
class facilities for passenger carrying, pilots’ training and 
special fights, yon should be represented in WHERE TO FLY 

each week. 
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